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ABSTRACT 

Forum participants met to assess Connecticut's 
progress in providing services to 4-year-olds and their families, and 
to discuss the relationship between young children ana public 
schools. Discussion explored these question:.: (l) What are the roles 
and responsibilities of public schools in supporting 4-year-olds and 
their families? (2) What do high quality programs for 4-year-olds 
"look like" in the public schools? (3) How might public schools 
collaborate with local providers of services to 4-year-olds? (4) What 
are some implications for public school administrators to keep in 
mind as they consider establishing programs for 4-year-olds in their 
schools? and (5) What are some promising practices or models of 
programs for 4-year-olds at the state, regional, and national levels? 
Participants ranged from the State Commissioner of Education to 
kindergarten teachers. Included is an annotated bibliography of 27 
citations of related material, and a reference list of 22 citations. 
(RH) 
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Introduction 



On October 18, 19 88, a group of leading educators v;ere invited to 
the Fairfield University campus to share their ideas and experiences 
and to discuss and clarify issues related to the inclusion of four-year 
olds in public school settings. 

individuals from the State of Connecticut and the region 
representing state lepartments of education, public and private 
schools, and preschools participated in this first in a series of 
Fairfield Forums on important contemporary issues in education. 

The proceedings of this Forum are published here to assist those 
concerned with supporting four-year-olds and their families in becoming 
even more informed of issues which need to be considered in planning 
public school programs for four-year-olds. 



Editors 



Message Prom the Dean 



r .. 1 ,3L e em P hasis on Public educational services for pre-kindergarten 
S i»fSr h J% in ° reased since the mid-19 70s. This development is due to 
a number of factors. One factor is the growing number of working 
mothers who need child care services for their pre-kindergarten 
children. Another factor is the increasing over-representation of 
minority children living in poverty in our cities and towns who are at 
! ?• ?f \ eqUltable educational opportunities are provided to them, 
-v, J aCt0r 13 the result of resea rch which indicate that the early 
childhood years are critical determinants of later developmental 
outcomes. * 



The federal government has responded to this need by passing 
legislation that provides funds for programs that educate young 
children with handicaps as well as children who are at risk due to 
poverty. More importantly, considerable federal legislation is now 
for n 2rf^n^ C which directly impacts on public educational services 
for pre-kindergarten children. For example, Education and Labor 

Au 9 ustus Hawkins (D-CA) has introduced legislation, HR 3, the 

o? 6V ? Pment and f ducation Act of 1989 . Hawkins' measure expands 
Head start programs and supports a range of school-based child care 
programs. Representative Robert Lagomarsino (R-CA) has filed 
legislation (HR 635) to establish a demonstration block grant program 
to increase the quality and availability of child care. This bill has 
been referred to the Education and Labor Committee. 

» 4- J n J h f Senate ' Christopher Dodd (D-CT) has introduced S. 5, the 
f.J 1 , etter Children, a revised version of the proposal Dodd made 
during the last Congress, s. 5 would authorize $2.5 billion for child 
care in FY 199 0, mainly for direct aid to low-income families? 
Families could use the funds for school-based or other care for 
children up to age 15. Senator Alan Cranston (D-CA) also submitted a 
^fo Car ? mea ? ure ' 18, but Dodd's is likely to dominate Senate 
£5£ • Crans ton's bill would authorize payment to states to assist in 
improving services for children of working parents. Finally, Senator 
Edward Kennedy (d-MA) has introduced s. 123 to provide funding to 
states and local agencies to develop high-quality early childhood 
development programs for pre-kindergarten children. Kennedy's measure 

ILlir^ i? ement 0f his Smart Start " legislation introduced in the last 
session of Congress. j-ool. 

„ . The Graduate School of Education and Allied Professions at 
Fairfield University is also concerned about public educational 
services for pre-kindergarten children because we realize how these 
services benefit the child, the family and society. As such? we are 
SJSuf-lLfmSJ* ^^TI^ 6 the Proceedings of our Forum namely, 
considerttion Schools: Key Issues" for your review and 
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FOUR- YEAR-OLDS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



JOSEPH CARUSO 

Welcome "to this Forum on "Four-Year-Olds and the Public Schools." 

Many school districts in Connecticut are beginning to establish 
programs for four-year-olds. This development raises a number of key 
issues about the relationship between young children and the public 
schools. They include: who should be enrolled in such programs, what 
the nature of "schooling" should be for this age group, who should 
provide the experience, where should it take place, and who should pay 

We are here tonight to discuss and clarify these and other issues 
and to assess the progress we are making in the state of Connecticut in 
terms of providing services to four-year-olds and their families. 

Before we start our discussion, I would like to introduce Robert 
Stepsis who is the Academic Vice-President of Fairfield University 
Bob is not an early childhood educator by training; his field is 
English Literature. However, he is an experienced early childhood 
educator in practice as he is a parent. 

ROBERT STEPSIS 

*.« K.?iu r ? ar f s ^? ral nice P arts of my job. One of them is to be able 
to break bread with people like yourselves and to engage in stimulating 

S;y3fSS X 2 n - Wlth -? OU \ My j0b this evenin 9 simply is to welcome you to 
litZ University, to tell you how happy we are to have you here and 
to wish you good luck in your deliberations. 

It is clear that the issue that you are going to debate and 
inform each other about tonight is a very crucial one. Education is 
always a serious issue, it's an issue of seriousness certainly from 

n?^-^oi° n :v, Ther f iS n ° p0int at which edu cation of our young is not 
ultimately the most precious and important thing we deal with; whether 
we concern ourselves with higher education in the universities or 
whether we are dealing with preschool children. So, I wish you 
enlightenment and Godspeed in your deliberations this evening. Most of 
an, I want to thank you for coming and to tell you that we value your 
presence here and what you do in this important realm of education that 
we share. 

JOSEPH CARUSO 

T S a li y ° U, „ 1 " ould also like You to meet Tony Rotatori who is the 
Dean of the Graduate School of Education and Allied Professions. This 
is Tony s second year as Dean of the School of Education. He comes to 
us via Illinois and Louisiana and has actually come home as he is an 
alumnus of Fairfield University. Tony has been extremely supportive of 
this Forum and without his support, we certainly would not be meeting 
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tonight. 



TONY ROTATORI 



At Fairfield, we are becoming more and more concerned about what 
to do as an institution in terms of programming for early childhood 
education. We have offered early childhood courses for a number of 
years but I believe that this evening' s- Forum is a beginning step for 
Fairfield in terms of becoming more actively involved in early 
childhood education. We would like the Graduate School of Education 
and Allied Professions to become a leader in early childhood education 
in this part of the State. 

I do want to also thank Dr. Tirozzi, Commissioner of Education, 
for being here. I think his presence is important. I know he 
is very much concerned with early childhood education and as I look at 
the audience and see people who have come from different parts of the 
State, from different states and various institutions, it is rewarding 
to see that you are also interested in coming to Fairfield to talk 
about these issues. I welcome you and I hope that some positive 
developments will emerge frcm this exchange. Thank you. 

JOSEPH CARUSO 



The purpose of tonight's meeting is threefold: first of all, it is 
an opportunity for friends, acquaintances and colleagues to come 
together to share some ideas, insights, experiences, and wisdom about 
the education of young children. We come to this Forum as a group of 
highly experienced professionals who view early childhood education 
from many different vantage points. Some of us are working directly 
"•^four-year olds; others are doing research and writing about young 
children. Still others are directing programs for four-year olds and 
their families, while some really haven't had much cont":t with four- 
year olds; however, we are all here to learn from each ^.her. 

Second, as a School of Education, although a small one, we would 
like, as Tony has said, to take a leadership role in Fairfield County 
an^ in the State in general in terms of strengthening our relationships 
with practitioners , policy-makers and other educators in the State. 
We really want practitioners to know that we are supportive of their 
efforts and that we would like to work with them in solving some of the 
difficult and challenging problems which they face. So we see this 
Forum , perhaps, as a beginning of a series of forums on important 
contemporary issues, 

Lastly, through the publication which will come about as the 
result of these proceedings, we hope to contribute, in a modest way, to 
the goal of assisting educators in becoming better informed of 
developments in the field. 

Our agenda this evening is to explore the following maior 
questions: 

1. What are the roles and responsibilities of -the public schools in 
terms of supporting four-year-olds and their families? 
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2. What do quality programs for four-year-olds look like in the public 
schools? 

3. How might public schools collaborate with local providers of 
services to four-year-olds? 

4. What are some of the implications for public school administrators 
as they consider establishing programs for four-year-olds in their 
schools? 

5. What are some promising practices or models of programs for four- 
year-olds at the state , .regional and national levels? 



Let us begin with Commissioner Tirozzi. Commissioner Tirozzi, 
when you think of the needs of four-year-olds and their families in 
Connecticut, what is your vision, your hope for the future in terms of 
the roles of the State Department of Education and the public schools 
in providing services to four year olds' given: a. the equality of 
access to programs for four year olds throughout the State; b. the fact 
that the State Department of Education is really one of six or so state 
agencies, or offices, which offers services to preschool children; and 
c. the suspicion and caution people have regarding involvement of the 
State and of public school systems in the task of educating and caring 
for four-year-olds? 

COMMISSIONER TIROZZI 

Before I begin, I just want to make a couple of general comments. 
First, I want to commend Fairfield University for having this 
discussion. There is no question that this is a very important and 
timely topic. Second, I am very impressed with the individuals 
attending this colloquium. Believe me, I, too, can learn much from you 
this evening. 

In my leadership role as Commissioner of Education, one of my 
responsibilities is to describe where we are in terms of orograms for 
four-year-olds and their families, our future plans, and some of the 
critical legislative and political questions that need to be addressed. 
At the State Department level, we take this important issue very 
seriously for a number of reasons. I was appointed Commissioner on the 
same day that "A Nation at Risk" was released. This was an interesting 
development, because it gave me, as a new Commissioner, an opportunity 
to really seize a moment in time to do some 'things. 

The State Board challenged us to come up with some kind of a plan 
that would generate discussions across the State about early childhood 
education. One of the early recommendations we made in 19 8 3, was that 
the State should really look seriously at the business of ensuring that 
we have preschool education taking place in Connecticut for four and 
three year olds. To move that agenda as quickly as possible, we put 
together a broad-based committee of very competent, quality 
individuals: teachers, administrators, and significant others to study 
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the issue. The report that was ultimately issued by the Committee 
approximately a year later was one of the better reports, if not the I 
best report that has come out on the subject in terms of what the m 
issues are and where we should be directing our resources (Kagan, 
19 8 5) • 



i 

l 



A key phrase which surfaced in that report over and over again, 
which really has challenged me personally, is high quality, 
developmentally appropriate programs . That to me, is the essence of 
what that report was trying to tell us. No child should be rushed int 
preschool education, unless and until we can have high quality, 
developmentally appropriate programs. £ 

Over the years, and I am going to admit something, the Connecticut 
Commissioner and the State have been recognized for their advocacy of ■ 
preschool education. I would have to say, though, that in Connecticut M 
we have the rhetoric, we don't have the commitment . I am going to be 
very candid. I have not been able to generate the support for the 
preschool agenda. I think I am beginning to understand why and I will 
come back to that in just a moment. 

As we try to drive the agenda for high quality, developmentally 
appropriate preschool education, I think a couple of things are 
happening: We are not doing a good job in terms of educating school 
superintendents, school-based administrators, and local boards in 
helping them to understand the significance of high quality, 
developmentally appropriate pre-school education and the important 
linkage to the. K-12 program . They really see this as a bifurcation, 
and I am making a general statement. Larry Dougherty, Superintendent 
of the Fairfield Public Schools is here, and I can name a couple of 
other superintendents who do understand the relationship. I am talking 
about administrators, in general. We haven't made the connection for 
them and I am partly at fault. What we do in the State Department and 
in higher education to prepare school administrators to understand 
young children and learning environments that are appropriate for them m 
is one of the key issues. V 

On the one hand, as administrators, as educators, we tend to look 
at the family, at the community, and we tend to "blame" them for the ff 
problems we have in school. Then we step back and say that we are • 
willing to take the child in our schools as late as possible and forget 
those formative years. There is something wrong with our thinking on m 
this issue. This attitude has even more serious implications when we 9 
consider the problems we have in society; the poverty, the feminization 
of poverty, and latchkey children, dramatic changes in our family _ 
structure. We really have our heads in the sand as a society if we ■ 
don't understand that we can't wait for these children to enroll. m 

As we are slowly beginning to move in this State in the direction A 
of preschool education, I find it somewhat contradictory and ironic H 
that I receive letters time and time again from legislators and from 
constituents who urge us to change the school entry age because they 
believe that five years is too young. The feeling is that the 
youngsters are not ready for kindergarten; vet the reality is that the 
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program is not ready for. jfclje youngsters. People don't ask the right 
questions. I have always been bothered by this wonderful concept we 
have: if you're four years, eleven months, you're ready; if you're 
four-years, ten months, twenty-nine days, you are not ready. There is 
something wrong with that line of thinking but the answer seems to be 
that many superintendents of schools move the age forward, instead of 
moving the school entrance age back and changing. the program. The 
kindergarten guide recently published by the State Department should be 
a great help to schools in designing development ally appropriate, high 
quality programs. 

One of the reasons we want to drive the agenda in Connecticut has 
to do with access to preschool education. Equity is a very important 
issue to me personally, for the State Board, and it should be for the 
State of Connecticut. Equity is a preschool education issue; equity is 
an issue at birth. One could argue that equity is a prenatal issue and 
so, in that context, it is very important for us to drive for high- 
quality, developmentally appropriate programs and if push comes to 
shove and we don't have the dollars, I think we should put the dollars 
where we have. the greatest need: Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport and a 
few other places. So, equity is very important. 

There are a number of mitigating circumstances that are really 
slowing us down. One is a fiscal consideration . Generally speaking, 
at the local level, and I think Larry can speak of this and other 
superintendents if they were here, the focal point at the local level 
right now is K-12 education. That is the budget that most people look 
at. If you want to talk about high-quality preschool, or adult 
education, anything that escapes the K-12 concept, it is very difficult 
to convince local taxpayers that that's where the dollars should be 
put. And of course, coming on top of the Educational Enhancement Act 
and the dramatic increase in teachers' salaries, and the fact that even 
though the state continues to provide us with a significant share of 
those funds, local communities are feeling the budget crunch. The 
fiscal climate in Connecticut is changing as you all know. So, I think 
there is a fiscal reality and it goes back to what my earlier thought 
was about certain educators, certain policymakers, not understanding 
the importance of the preschool initiative. 

Another issue that is causing some difficulty, not only in 
preschool, but even in trying to move the extended day kindergarten 
program is that of locating adequate space for these programs. What we 
are seeing in the State is a movement toward the extended-day 
kindergarten. More and more districts are establishing full day 
programs. Over the next decade, Connecticut has to confront a fairly 
significant increase in elementary enrollment and this is going to 
cause us to look carefully at how we use space. In many districts, 
even some of our more creative, innovative superintendents, are having 
a difficult time finding space for these programs. For example, when 
you consider the equity issue, I don't know how many people know that 
the Hartford Public School System has approximately 100 por-table 
classrooms; they need buildings. 
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. *his does not mean, however, that we cannot make progress toward 
establishing preschool classes and extended day kindergarten programs. 
Tp the extent possible, we should be creative in solving this problem. 
While we are seeing a slight increase in the elementary enrollment, we 
are seeing a fairly dramatic decrease in the high school enrollment. 
What we are going to do in Connecticut, as we have done for years, is 
to close high schools, m are going to turn them over to local 
communities, probably for homes for senior citizens, condominiums, or 
whatever. I have no problem with senior citizens or condominiums, 
don t misunderstand me. I am suggesting, however, that we look at 
those facilities in terms of using them for a different purpose, like 
pre-school education and primary education. Of course, the buildings 
would have to be renovated. 

Another possibility for making maximum use of high schools with 
significantly declining enrollment is to use empty space, such as a 
wing of a building for pre-school programs. There is nothing wrong 
with the notion of pre-school programs ii, high schools, we had a Head 
Start program in New Haven in a high school and the Heme Economics 
students played a significant role in helping it to be very successful. 

We could also have inter-distriet programs among the smaller 
communities, which, ironically enough, would help us to advance the 
racial balance agenda we have, bringing youngsters together from 
different communities. 

While we are building schools, we have to look at existing 
facilities, including some neighborhood facilities, to find space for 
pre-school programs, we have to look at inter-district cooperation. 
A third approach to solving the space problem that we may try later 
this year or next year, is to modify the school construction grant 
program so that if school districts, in fact, do build preschool 
facilities, they can be reimbursed from the State for the cost of 
construction and renovation. This is presently not the case. 

While I have a fairly high level of frustration regarding the slow 
progress we are making in establishing programs for four-year-olds in 
the public schools, at the risk of sounding contradictory, I am also an 
optimist. I think of the glass as half-filled, not half-empty, when 
I look at the number of communities interested in the all-day 
kindergarten approach, when I look at the program we now have with 
other state agencies working cooperatively with us, I think we are 
making some progress, we have formed a good coalition with other 
state agencies; the Governor's cabinet is looking at the poverty issue- 
everyone on board seems to recognize the importance of early childhood 

GQUCclu ion • 



I think we are going to have to work closely with other state 
agencies and municipalities to pick up their share of the 
responsibility. Education alone cannot bear this burden. I would have 
o? rM^rl^nS P HR J D fP ar tment of Human Resources) or DCYS (Department 
£Lr -ii lu Youth services), or a number of other agencies on board 

bearing the responsibility, receiving the funding, and workinq 
cooperatively with us on behalf of young children and their families 
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I am also impressed with Senator Dodd's bill, the ABC bill ("Act for" 
19 8.7) and its potential; with Senator Kennedy's Smart-Start 
legislation ("The Smart 1989); and with Senator Larson who has worked 
with Ed zigler (19 8.7) and his concept of schools for the 21st century. 
We are identifying three models right now: a rural, urban, and suburban 
preschool day care program, a six-to-six concept. So some things are 
beginning to happen to the State of Connecticut. 

The last point that I would like to make regarding the obstacles 
to supporting public school programs for four-year-olds deals with the 
fact that we happen to live in a society where self-gratification, or 
immediate gratification is of primary importance. People want to see 
something happen right now. when you talk about high-quality, 
developmental ly appropriate preschool education and try to explain 
realistically, rationally, and from the perspective of research what it 
can do for children over time, it is frustrating to deal with decision- 
makers who want to see immediate results, who don't understand that it 
may take a number of years before we realize the benefits of early 
intervention. 

Yes, early childhood education and care may appear to be expensive 
now, but when you look at the reduced future costs in the juvenile 
justice system, incarceration, the cost savings are astronomical. But 
many people out there just don't want to invest in the future; they 
only understand the importance of doing something now. 

I am optimistic, however, because I think we are beginning to make 
some progress on a number of fronts. The fact that the Governor's 
cabinet is now studying the poverty issue is very important and is 
related to the development of early childhood programs. I think over 
the next three to five years, Connecticut ma- very will be on the verqe 
of actively pursuing the early childhood initiative. I am also 
optimistic when I talk with representatives from school districts about 
racial balance and inter-district cooperation. Through the creation of 
elementary magnet schools, tbey are addressing these issues. For 
example, in Hartford and Wesc Hartford, they are talking about building 
a school together that would have a preschool which would be open from 
6:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. and would have open enrollment. I predict that 
W 5 e onn h ?L open that sch001 in Hartford, they will have a waiting list 
of 300-400 parents who will want to get their children in, because all 
of those parents work, for the most part, in Hartford, it is 
interesting how you can interface a number of these agendas and come up 
with some very positive results for children. 

I want to assure you that the State Department does plan to be a 
key player in supporting programs for four-year-olds. In response to 
your last question, there is a concern out there that the public 
schools have dealt with these children and have not done such a great 
job and now schools want youngsters at an earlier age. I understand 
that, but I am not certain that schools alone have failed. For a lot 
of reasons, we have failed. 

*.u- . Sc £ 00ls are recognized as the social setting of a community. I 
think the schools have the greatest potential to move the agenda of 
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serving four-year-olds and their families. I think that this aaenda i * 
going to be in the Dark Ages if you try to inove t in any o her 
direction without looking at the public schools as a key^ayel I am 
not saying the sole playe'r; I am saying a key player. pla y er - 1 am 

JOSEPH CARUSO 

to thra?oun 0 a fc C ^ S ^- n f r * n 1 W ° Uld like t0 turn the discussion over 
rL™?i«RSS P P0int * Do you have any questions for the 

Commissioner or comments which you would like to make? 

LARRY DOUGHERTY 

( . arns T !;"V re a C0U P le of other issues that affect school systems in 
terms of the way they respond to the notion of establishing proorams 

Sother Ur Tr a h r I? ldS * ° ne iS the Space issue ' w hich yoi tllLl about? ' 
Another is that m many communities, there are already very aood 

j?" 8 * 0 ? 1 sy^s already in place. Parents arl paying the 

l ?en ; r su C i d f 6 ;; ? nd S ° me preschools Provide schoia?shi|s 
7S «.£! . * SUs P e ct that in many communities in this County, 80% 

?L^% y ° Un ?u r chlldren are already going to preschool. They includl 
those from the most affluent families as well as those from tht poorest 
families, because the poorest children, at least in our district lit 
supported under Chapter 1. Also, we have a whole component of social 
education preschool children, ^here is, however, a cluster of SoSe 

o^aS^nT*^ affluent 6n0U q h ifi iiM th^ ihlldiifff |fi|m^ 
proqrams nor poor enough to qualify for ChlpteT 1^ or btheT flderal iv 

^ima^lTIi z^'JtV ^^elTsmalf^rctnff gT^ff fffffSf 
rESZZ xima te ly 20-25%, at least m the suburban sections of Fairfi d 
County, which is a very different percentage than in Bridgeport 

wo one °f the factors tnat we all take into consideration is that 

we donM: want to set into competition with very Mqh-aualitv exiltino 

h£™ 5™ ?f • te n ^ edS to look at is how it might provide support for 
those families who can't get, or don't have, the where-with-all to aei- 
those kinds of resources. We do this with Chapter T it was r>lrt J 
the Head start Program back in the old days, ft would ver? cost- 
effective to support existing programs, they already havfstaff and 
curriculum m place. Adding 20% more children to theslproarams 

business^wniS; 1 ^^ 3 ? 0013 *5 the commun ity, wouldn't ruHneTout of 
5SJ !ff i hlCh cop J d ha PP en lf a school system opened a free proaram 
for all four-year-olds that served 100% of the community. Program 

GORDON KLOPF 

Ipcc: 1 ^^ t° reca1 : 1 ' after studying the Report (Kagan, 1985), that the 
StaL f?e ?n „rh^ 1C6S t0 ^"-Year-olds and their families in U*e 
State are in urban areas where there are large clusters of children 
from lower socio-economic levels, is that true? children 

SHARON LYNN KAGAN 

My colleagues will have to help me as the report was completed a 
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while ago. My recollection is that we found, in fact, that many of our 
urban areas were fairly well served in comparison to some of the rural 
areas, largely as a result of the benefits of federal programs, 
including Head Start and some of the subsidized child care centers. 
In the state of Connecticut, our subsidized child care has chosen 
primarily to deliver services through larger centers, and they tend to 
be xocated in urban areas. It was one of the rather surprising 
findings from the report (Kagan, 1985). I think we always tend to 
think that those urban areas remain grotesquely under-served and 
certainly they do, but many of our rural areas are under-served as 
well. 

LAWRENCE VITULANO 

From a child psychologist's perspective, when we talk about 
preschool education in the town of Fairfield, we are severely limiting 
ourselves to mainly private prrprams for children, which last only 
three or four hours per day. These are very different programs from 
all-day programs. Although there are a few private schools such as the 
Mead School, that have full day programs, there are very few of these 
programs currently available that serve children who have their parents 
.working all day. It seems that we have to consider how the parents' 
needs can be jnet so that the children's needs can be met": In addition, 
should we expect the private centers to be able to do the parent 
counseling that needs to be done? Don't we have to separate the 
briefer high quality programs which are in operation for only two or 
three hours per day from the demand for high quality longer-day 
preschool programs? Shouldn't the towns respond to different 
population needs? 

HELEN LILIENTHAL 

The largest percentage of children needing care are actually 
infants. That is where the greatest demand is; a need that is much 
larger than that of three- or four-year-olds and I don't know how the 
public schools could deal with infants unless they set up all day 
center-.. They could accomplish this if they have the space. 
Approximately sixty-three to sixty-eight per cent of parents with 
children under three are now in the work force. 

GALEN CANNING 

We certainly have a tremendous demand for our infant program 
(Mead School) and ours is one of the very few programs available. One 
of the reasons that we started offering such a program at an 
independent school was the need to address what Larry Vitulano was 
talking about; that is, to find out what it means to provide full-day 
care and educational programs in a six-to-six setting within an 
existing school system, an existing school that goes up through junior 

•Si l^ h u 01 '^ What does ifc mean t0 have infants sharing the dining hall 
with high school students or with junior high school students? And, for 
•us, it has been tremendously exciting, tremendously demanding. I think 
there are a lot of things chat could be happening in those areas, but I 
can just speak for our school and our experience. 
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CAROLYN LESTER g 

a°u* ° f the things 1 can think of that would not take money but 
would be a starting point in trying to understand some of 5£ issSes m 
even some of the misunderstandings that we all have because we don't' - 1 
know each other's programs well enough, is to estlblilh bStel 
g pmunication between the public and private s ectors ? pVof^^n^c U 

sectofand vtcTllrlt^n ^ honing ?S°the p??^e|l 

sector and vice-versa. Our misconceptions often lead us to askina fchJ> ■ 
wrong questions or having answers that are not accurate? 9 I 

initiaHve^nS k io 9 ^ h f educators in the public schools should take thJ 
observe the nfnnr,^ da ^ care centers, talk with program staff member^, 
JhirdLsS't^^r^nof^-r? 1 ^ ^ yt ° f f nd out what is alread Y there « 
fart of people? tak6S initiative and a willingness on the ' | 

JOSEPH CARUSO | 

iq««? d ? n,t kn °" if any ~~ you saw the story in Education week (Gold. 
B88) where leaaers at the Milwaukee Public Scho ols have exacted ft 
E«£rSK "'Voters *>r space for the half and full day SnSerglrten I 

S Intln: a " d five T ar -° ldS - Th ey are PUtting^Ic school 
teachers m the day care centers, it will be interesting to see how m 

P ubl S ic°and SSvS^r m l ° f br j d9i ? 9 the ^nicationga 9 , Ltween ?he I 
public and private sectors and solving the space probllmf " 

MARJORIE MCALLISTER | 

affil?afce e nf Y ?io ^ Earl ? childhood Education Council, a local 

CTHiflion ,SfJS? National Association for the Education of Young £ 
Children (NAflYC) has members from the day care and public school 1 

SoS^fi 63 - AS 3 PUbliC Sch001 teacher, I worked w?th thl day care 
people for many years and we exchanged information and materials? g 

since^there^^^v,- 6 ^ 6611 th f pUblic £nd P riva te sectors must increase " 
oiS^n I a . h ^ gh P ercent age of children who are dropping out of 

I?e SpwarS?v^obf?i lin ^ v, Th6 f? are not the children °f P^s who I 
are upwardly mobile and who will find a place for their three- nr ■ 

four-year-olds, no matter- what the sacrifice. These are chUdre„ who, 
SjJJS 2° S ^ P ? rt ' d0n fc speak English as a first language? Their « 
noZrtL ^ kn ° W Wh6re t0 90 for hel P' they don't know about the • 1 

in * ™Yo£ cTtv t°o ha oi e ve C S SS t0 J? 61 "' • °S? e f the thi «* s we a "e doing " 
in wew Yor* City to solve this problem in high schools is to offer I 

programs for babies and toddlers from nine months to f our-yea?s-old and I 
nMi Lon e -" a ^"- m0therS in high sch ools. At present, the r/trl only 1 00 ■ 
children m this program but it is a model that should be looked at. ] 

We also would like to establish a high school where we could 1 
foe^L^ ea ?X child ^?° d training program which would provide teen- 
educSioS! W ^ rentin * skills and with health and nutation | | 

We need to look at what we are doing with these children who are 
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potential drop-outs. These are the children we have to reach out to . 
we are going to have to use every funding stream we possibly can to 
provide .programs for them because no one source has enough money, we 
are going to have to obtain funding from the state education 
departments, from Washington, and from the Title 20 people, we will 
have to tap every funding source and we will have to collaborate , we 

J""* f? i:L ! b °f atin I with the A 9 enc y for Child Development (ACD) in 
Project Giant Step (day care). 

r^n^n? 63 ^- 33 ? 6 we bave J° insider is continuity, we have children 
1 coming into first grade with no prior school experience. We have 
' second grade testing programs in our state and the principals don't 
j know what programs or experiences these children have had when they 

J" * * hree, four, five and cix. it's a sad thing because principals, 
i tor the most part, don't know a great deal about early childhood 
education and how four -year-olds learn. 

JOY STAPLES 

As I was sitting listening both to the Commissioner and to the 
rest you, I felt that you had all been participating in 
Massachusetts planning meetings for the last four years because we have 
agonized over many of the issues that have been discussed this evening. 

C n^« W ?- haVe * been , f0r J Unate in that we have a Commissioner who is very 
supportive of early childhood education. since 19 75, we have served 
three-and four-year-old special needs children within our state in a 
unique way. We have six regional specialists, one in each of the 
?« 9 J"o?o/-« CenterS ' Wno serve these children, we became very concerned 
t^iil (?' a Ki-° ma v y children were being placed in isolated settings 
?i f ^ t Public schools in self-contained classrooms. We also began 
to look at the number of children who were not in special needs 
^°n. a r S but . wh °' f jY e Y ears down the road, were the children who were 
going to be in trouble m school. Their language base was not 
sufficient to support them when they got into reading and writing 
programs, especially given the nature of language instruction in 

S CflO O.L S • 

qnn J? be J an t0 " se a series of grants out of our federal monies to 
support integrated programs m preschools and tried to bring some of 
til!* children into school. We also had some Chapter 1 programs at the 
time, but our funding and approach were piecemeal and we were very 
concerned. Some state legislators began to look at the fact that we 
eXL!ii I? U f ban PoP ul ation where youngsters were dropping out of 
really'conce^ned 63 beCaUSe they were having babies. People began to be 

~ fc present ' OUr region has two communities that have the highest 
teenage pregnancy rates in the state, and when we began to look at 
those two communities in relationship to the rest of the nation, ratio- 

the fact SJ?SJ , Jf t 5; t th6y W ? re near the t0p * We began t0 look at 
the fact that 25% of the youngsters who lived in the cities, lived 

below the poverty level and these were children under 

six years of age. As a result, in 1985, our state legislature passed 
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^^^JS^JS^^^J^^.^ childhood 

availability of vofuntaryHuMic Lr^t, 1 * 9 ^f" t0 ending the 
Our goal, by 199 2 is to Lit J, £ ' PlaCe of res ^ence, or handicap." 

day programs in kinfcrSart»S» enhan =ea kindergartens and 13 extended- 
which aS fuli^aay programs 'we So ? r ?, day rare and SOI » e °* 

of our school sysL m P sr^t S -of H Le d S S£ Sall^y^gra^?"™ 3 in 311 

n.anda?ed W rhft d tSer t e W eust t be a in e e^, e °? re our grant 

eoncHQH nrT«* « • . e an earl y childhood advisory council 

and referral "Ls from tte SffiS'fS? r^ 1& ^ at We cal3L "search 
Public Health. They Sork with oarJ^ Si ^ " J he De P artmen t of 
preschool s in ou L r ! r £ 6 " a d ^ hey WOrk with Private 
infant-toddler program! and tfll?? n P K t£ \, t0 P resch ° o1 Programs or 
also work with busftSLS ?n SJi° 9 lu m Where the °P e nings are. They 
programs. finesses m helping them to establish preschool Y 

continL^LTnds'of^rna^ f * rst and second teachers to 

levels «T«5i if ?• P r °9 rammin g that we have developed at earlier 

and five-year-Sldf we fri 9 n^f da - dS f °£ P ro 9 rams for three-, four-, 
children who are current^ aJSSf^Si," 011001 SyStems not to e " ro11 
would make them aStomI?icLK iSftf^Mo^ P res P?? 01 Programs. That 

We are not in the Sness of SEiSS PUh l 1C SCh ° o1 P">S™s. 

agencies. business or stealing children from other systems or 

six montS S ?o1 k yir S 1^coSl S e?e S *.£ I ***** assessm -t which takes 
and surveying eveVpr^ffi 
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in their community. They have to determine the number of children in 
each program, the number on the waiting list, and compare those figures 
with the number of children in the community. There is no way that 
private preschools can serve all the children who are in need. 

We have studied the problem of locating space for these programs. 
We have several schools which contract with day care agencies or with 
other preschool programs for space, we have also established programs 
for pregnane adolescents in some high schools. We would like to see 
preschool programs in high schools, in churches, in community libraries 
and other community buildings, any place where space can be rented 
within the community. Some funds have been allocated for building 
renovations. Our educational consultants also work with our School 
Building and Assistance Bureau to plan for space for early childhood 
programs in new schools which are being designed. 

The last thing, which is probably the thorniest problem that we 
are dealing with right now, is certification standards for teachers in 
these particular programs, in the past, for early childhood-special 
needs programs, we had a Teacher of Young Children With Special Needs 
certificate. We were very concerned that teachers of older children 
would be transferred or bumped down to work with three- or four-year- 
olds. Our state-wide advisory council is now recommending a joint 
certification which stipulates that you can't teach special education 
unless you know early childhood regular education. However, as we are 
in the process of overhauling our whole certification program in our 
state, our plan is now in abeyance until we determine how it is going 
to mesh with the total certification plan. 

JOSEPH CARUSO 

Larry, I know that you had a thought way back. 
LARRY DOUGHERTY 

I'd like to discuss several issues. One is that as public 
schools get more involved, certification requirements will become a 
factor. Costs will rise exponentially because, traditionally, the 
child care sector has a different salary scale and regulations that 
differ from public school systems. 

If child care comes under the jurisdiction of oublic schools and 
teacher certification is required, then, hiring staff and establishing 
working conditions, will involve collective bargaining. Instead of 
paying $25,000 a year for a child care worker, salaries will be in the 
range of $40,000 to $50,000 yearly. Connecticut's teachers' salaries 
rank fourth in the nation. A 6:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. program for four- 
year-olds would necessitate two teachers. This could mean, the way 
caregivers are contracted, an outlay of $84,000 for a program serving 
about twelve to eighteen children. y 

From a policy framework, l feel that there are many advantages to 
looking at alternatives which might be supported by the public sector, 
but which are not a part of the public sector, so that you don't have 
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to deal with issues of collective bargaining and contracts. 

I know that regulations for day care are very strinaent and 

S??aS5 Ci VS; nUmber 0t adultS n * eded for a given number o? 
nnl . 2S n lu-H the same teacher ' s salary is paid for a ratio of four-to- 
one- for child care, a tremendous financial problem will be created 
especially if you are adding infant care. created, 

HELEN LIL1ENTHAL 

nPrcoL d f n ^ n kn ° W ° f / sin 9 le earl y childhood teacher who works in a 

?L closerlo S12 r 000/l?nn C n r ? center " h ? nake8 $25 '° 00 ' The t0 P a ^ 
is closer to $12, 000/13000 for a full-day, full year salary. 



FRANK SELF 



Larry mentioned something that is a concern of mine. As Droaramc, 
dlffESE !* ildren , becom ? »?re common in the public scSoolsf the 9 
d i2nronri^I l* °f re ^ lations currently in effect strike me as 
t« ?hf S™ko f?r teaching young children; for example, stipulations as 

be SlfSSfSinSJ per . s *? 001 dav or requirements that curricular 

be uniform among schools within a system, it seems to me, that it is 
easy to be glib about the meaning of developmentally appropriate as if 

e J-,2 n0rm ' 1 have yet t0 find anv c hild who is common- vet 
SJVtti thiS t0 CT5 cted fc <\ function within a commSn approach. ! 
h! k.f ? 9 m0St chlldren need from time to time is to be able to 

in L lan^f;^? 9 ! 6 f m Priv3Cy ' yet P rivacv doesn't seem to be 
™«« I J lan * We n think about expenses, child-staff ratios, the 

tt^ illV^ 8 " 00 " 8 ' 3nd hire architectural design ieams so that 
SSSrTiJi r£- e / ame ~ ^ hen we start talk i n g developmentally 
s!Se? P ifi!'« o Chlldren aren 't the same, school populations aren't the 
samel When we can truly accept the fact that differences exist and a r J 
important to continue to exist and even flourish, theS our discussion 
needrrather n ^ii y ^ PPr ° Pr t ate Ca ? trUly address'the ind"idS2 chUd's 
She school? 31 practice of addressing the convenience of 

JOSEPH CARUSO 

comment 0 " 6 ' y ° U ' re * kinder 9 arten teacher, would you care to 
MARJORIE MCALLISTER 

talk itoSJ^J^J ? e - ar ! waliderin 9 away from the topic we started to 
talk about and that is four-year-olds, in our program for four-vear 
olds, the early childhood philosophy prevails. it?s not wonderful in 
some instances, but I dread to think where the 13,000 children 

E^gkV"if if2 the . 9 '°°° Wh ° t00k Part l2i"S2er would 
oe without it. it is marvelous for them and I think *-hat Lvnn fKaaanl 
will bear me out when I say that, in New York City, we have the 
supervisory personnel to implement a developmentally appropriate 
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program (McAllister et al., 19 86). 

Our problem is, that unless you look at a longitudinal 
perspective, you don't know how to ask the evaluators th* riqht 

tl ?" S ;, EL**"* y J ars ' Ted Chittenden (Bussis, A.M.', Chittenden, 
• ' 3S ! 87 ) frem Educational Testing Service has done research 
concerning the assessment of children's beginning reading. There are 

s?a r r??om e tS e ^ n C S Uege 'r 61 Wh ° teach " adin 9 Curses whiSh 
start from the third grade up and who stress remediation. Few 

professors have taught beginning reading. As colleges begin to 

!- r early childh00d Programs, I would suggest that they 
include a reading course which would help teachers understand the 
reading/writing connection for three and four-year-old children. 

I will give you two classic examples-true stories. A five-vear- 

b£L 9 £SL u Ch ? 01 ' r f? dS a St0ry ' and the teacher lets him take the 
book home. He knows the story inside and out and reads it to his 
three-year-old sister. His mother overhears him saying: "Don't pay 
attention to those black marks at the bottom of the page. Those are 

SThfES? 5° Can '^ P ictures '" ^is is a child who has a sense 

or himself as a reader and can really read. 

L'JSSJL"!^ an ?ther five year old: "Do you know how to read? 
He replied, No, I don't know how to read." 
Do you know how to write?" 

?^?f ry K S ? d ' bU ^ tr ? e r f ply was ' " 1 used t0 write when I was 
little, but now I make A's and B's." 

v^u ?®*. hav f *° l00k at ouf children who are not makinr it. m New 
Irlnrlt happen f in the . f o*rth grade where we have the Gates 
Program At the end of the third grade, if a child is more than two 
?E2 nfiix l6Ve i in readin 9' he's held back, when we took a look at 
those children who were retained to find out how many of them had aood 

™^ U ° U % eXperi ^ CeS from P res <*ool to kindergarten to fiSt and* ' 
second grade, we discovered that the percentage was very small. 

Tf ^ v h «IL t0 encou "9 e Principals to look at children as individuals. 
If they need sand and water and blocks in the first grade, then the 
children should have them. I don't mean separating them from their 

Trill ciaslr'om? 1167 ** t0 be With theL peerS in a "gSlar^Lst 

GEORGE COLEMAN 

One of the things I am concerned about and question more and more 
whe?L?° SI Lt h L? ^lems of availability, costs? and related Sfues is 
carl 11 til t ■S k ?- nd ° f chlld care is better than not having any 
cai.e at all. I am also concerned about the cost of quality care. 

nriv-ifonf^" 0 ^ 6 ? - n S eW York City ' Massachusetts, and now I am 
5fS JS 9 • "°jL in Conne cticut. in most of these states, someone is 
already paying $100 per week plus for a child in preschool care Shis 
is substantially higher, in most cases, than what it costs to maintain 
the average student in the public schools between the ages of f iv"e and 
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e «I?-f e !?- ?he question is, who pays these costs in systems which are 
qualitatively different? 

I live in Fairfield County where, for the $100/125 that we pay for 
our four-year-olds , they are attended to by teachers who are i 
significantly trained to bring quality education to them , an educatioi 
which respects what is . development ally appropriate for each child, i! 
am concerned about the growing number of communities where there are 
insufficient places to leave children and where the quality of care is 
such that having a child in a group might not be qualitatively j 
advantageous for that child, particularly when the groups are not 
organized to provide good experiences for the child. I am concerned I 
about this situation as, in many cases, it creates within a child a 
certain distaste for school and for group types "of care which 1 
accompanies the child as he/she enters school. Three- and four-year-' 
olds acquire this dislike of school as a result of caregivers who do 
not understand them or what is development ally appropriate for them. 
Cniidren then become disposed toward not receiving the support in terms 
of programs and resources which might -otherwise benefit them. 

u ?° 3 \. am concerned - I think that it is going to cost money, but we 
tvZL^° 2?5? „£ hat m ° ney towards People. Right now, in the Report 1 I 
(Kagan, 19 85), there are three indicators which characterize quality 
centers. One is .group, size: one is ratio : and the other is trained 
teachers . I think that we are going to miss the boat until we 
recognize that a person who is teaching three-or four-year-olds needs 
to be highly trained. In fact, at the lower age levels, given the 
fragility of the young child, we probably need people who understand 
teaching- and learning much better than those who are currently in thos 
settings. J 

JOY STAPLES 

I couldn't agree with you more, it becomes a real value issue if 
you say to people who are working in early childhood education that yo 
will be paid less because you are , in essence, worth less. The value 
of the work should be a real driving force. At dinner, we were talking 
about someone who, having been in high school, had seen some problems"! 
which needed to be solved. Sometimes you can't solve them in high 1 
achool— the solution is in the lower grades. I am also really 
concerned about the accountability issue. Publishers are providinq 
the curriculum and teachers are left feeling powerless. Many times, 
teachers who have been through teacher-training, who know methods and , 

^ %Htl%' U S f? n tea ? h a lesson or Prepare an activity don't know how 
to defend whet they believe m when they talk to parents. These 
teachers don't feel valued. They don't have the words to say, "Yes, 
your child was playing with blocks, but do you know the mathematical 

VSS- ? h ii d . WaS lear , nin 9 toda y while s/he was in the block 
area? I think that we need to give teachers the power and the 
vocabulary to be able to work with parents. 

In some communities in my state , we have conducted community 
forums in which the superintendent of schools, specialists from the 
State Education Department, teachers who are working in programs for 
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young children, and parents talk to each other. Two to three hundred 
parents from small communities of eighteen thousand people come bo hear 
what is being said about early childhood education and care and they 
begin to understand. We need lots of open houses and demonstrations; 
for example, we had a resource teacher in one community who, with the 
aid of a grant, took all of the workbooks that were used and translated 
every single required activity into a hands-on activity and then showed 
people how to monitor each one. . n 

ull6n 1 .ui C ; 0 5 d :!; e ? p f ng i ! extremely hard.. People are really overwhelmed 
when they walk into a developmental classroom. As they see the 
children moving about, they think : "How do you know who they are and 
how can you keep track of where they are and what they are doinq?" 
That's an art, and so, for the last two years, we have been offering 
workshops across the state to try to give teachers the skills thev need 
to answer those kinds of questions. 

A final point which I would like to make is that we can't 
establish early childhood programs without having the standards which 
say that these are the developmental ly appropriate materials for your 
classroom, we have a list of these materials and when I get a qrant 
proposal from a community that requests ditto masters and workbooks, 
they get crossed out. Those kinds of materials cannot be purchased 
with our grant money. Programs must use developmental hands-on 
to^use them 6 materials and must elso Provide inservice training on how 

HELEN MARTIN 

One of the issues that we are looking at on the national as well 
as state level is early childhood education guidelines for 
administrators, in fact, we have just completed work on a 

^ n S r9a f^ en curriculum 9 u i de to be published by the State Department 
of Education (Goranson, 19 88). * 

ftl1r t A ® I l00 J back at the P ast few years, I see that we have studied 
our kindergarten programs m Connecticut and have extended the lenqth 
~Z ^•^ S f 1 ? 0 ? day * 1 only re gret, now, that our Committee just 
studied kindergarten because I see the establishment of development ally 
appropriate classrooms as a much broader issue, we are really lookina 
at ages four through eight. The curriculum should be a continuum 

k^^?^^!n Prim 2 r ? 9radeS * We have placed a g reat dea l of emphasis on 
kindergarten, and I am very proud of the guide and the work of the 
people who contributed to it; however, I am sorry that it says 
Kindergarten" on its cover. I wish that it said, "Primary Levels" 
because everything within that document addresses practices that are 
appropriate from ages four through eight. 

We are now working on a nations" document in early childhood 
education that is going to be very similar in design to the 
Proficiencies for Principals, soon to be published by the NAESP 
if ai?Sn\o^°?- ati ^ of , E1 emei>tary School Principals). This document 
Sn? i? 9 u de ^uf the standards for early childhood education for ages 
four through eight. First of all, we will look at the quality 
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£2 if?? 0rs 4 . a u?. d ? fin ? the term ' "developmentally appropriate." Them 
wmS 11 . e Kablish criteria for a development ally appjopriat! continu^J 
which might help to avoid the establishment' of transition or p?e-K ^ 
con^i^um^err^ace^ * f * ^velopmentall y t ^ ro °pri ? at e e K 

I 

JOSEPH CARUSO , 
aaminilimofs?' y ° U Wa " fc Say ""out the training J | 

1 

MARTIN STADER ! I 

! ■ 

eBftfl i he word "accountability" has frightened me from silence to i " 

Poln^of JiS; ll r| e T ni " 9 t0 thi ? c ? n versation from an adliSSrttor'ai 1 
point of view. If i were a principal today, I would feel friahfcened' 1 
this word, "accountability." if I were in Helen Martin's shoes 23 

wi£h issues sSSras^tni 1 ? FV"-*!? 1 P^grams was Sove&bSut , 
witn issues such as the lack ot certification, traininq for staff atiJ 

now' ie OW ar S e 1 no r La St t r o C h U „d; e I ,r Uld "Vy 1 * ? 5ust1o"t knl 

now we are going to handle these problems. 

JUDITH PISHMAN | 



ro-«JL!rM nk - that adn, i nist rators of early childhood procrams feel 

worth Yet hL a ^ S n rin9 ° th6rS that they are 9 ettin 9 thei^money's 
vefr-^i^ k r I y ° U P rove . ^thing when you are looking at four- 
ral^Mvf or whom you are trying to provide a wonderful, creative, 1 
explorative kind of experience? However, at the end of the vear wh J 

experiences that are wholly appropriate for them if P d6 - 

we weren t forced all the time by the dollar and by somebodv lonkinn 
over our shoulder saying, "show me that you did what we paid you to' 

My answer is always, "Come into my room and watch the children 
you will see that they are doing childlike things! if ySu rook at thel 

«o„ln q e S e ch a rdhood n » a S in ln J U ne ' you WU1 *** ch " d «" ^"e tt 1 
growing m childhood experience." But that is not measurably, 
development is nothing that you can package. measurable, 

JEAN RUSTICY 

nr«„™f r *' 1 W3S i nt f rested in your comments about the costs of 
programs for preschoolers. I just had the opportunity to review th* ~ 

fS™:2Si S a 6 nd e f ? h r -S 88 Stan f rdS f ° r P-graSs fc Lreing eV ^h?ee- e and 
with S?taiJ in??n„ X i hink We need . t0 look at models that are working! 
witn certain funding streams. For instance, in Connecticut, nine* qJs?! 
agencies are getting together to administer a comp?ehensi ? ve-' 
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interagency, multi disciplinary service delivery systems for 
f^SSf???^ d ^ a y e ? u infan ts and toddlers and their families and the 
£S£ .Li-,? 61 " 9 d i? trlbut ^ t0 several agencies, we need to recognize 
SKLSES ^education presently has the most funding for preschool 
h£? ? i 2 i* 13 t dri * in 9 a certain amount of programming. I noticed 
that in Massachusetts -they have a model which puts a certified 
consultative teacher where a child is receiving services. 

JOY STAPLES 

Only if it is not in the public school. 
JEAN RUSTICY 

^^ a EXaC ^' ? 0 ,' 1 think that there are models both at the federal, 

fmn^ m on nd l0Cal le r 1S P? at bear l00kin 9 at in te ™s of trying to 
implement programs for this age group. 

JOSEPH CARUSO 

Do we want to spend some time describing developmental ly 
appropriate practices? * »tcu.j.y 

HELEN LILIENTHAL 

AscnJ^Mon 1 ^ 110 ^ 611 !! in "inventing the wheel. The National 
vSrf Sort- J r the .f du ? a 4 0n of Yo^g Children (NAEYC) spent four 
25 fu ° rkin ? on criteria for accrediting programs for young children 
"2eSSSuS X ShiS5 I't magnificent. The accrediting process involves 
evafuf^ d L^! r ! by ^achers evaluate themselves, the administration 
evaluates teachers and vice-versa, and parents evaluate the proqram 

va?idSi' Ca ^ 0n , mater i alS are Sert t0 Washington and NAEYC s£3f 
™ a iif I ° th f c fnters. These individuals validate what program 
SSS?* 1 *™ f^^/oout their center. A program can meet accreditation 
SirtS « Partially meet, or fail to meet them . A commission decides 
whether a program will be accredited. The process and guidelines are 

^ers^thrJ 0 !, 00 ^?^' J ind 3 bGtter * oSe1 ' for inland? 

ev^uaTed undeTIt^C,' ^J^" 0 " 8 ' "^««-°«- can be' 

LAWRENCE VITOLANO 

^ „ Fr ° m i . e ???5 ience ' th e only thing that parents care about in terms 

SLn S Unfcab i^ y is h0W their children do on readiness tests and Sen, 

h e /Sh?-c r - Chll ^. g ^ tS *55? firSt grade ' thev wan t to know whether ' 
ne/sne is m a high, middle, or low reading group, we need to sit down 

that ^It's nt L a t d t !; e H P Unders ^no the'tes? result and°reinfo?ce 

tnat It s best to be in the appropriate group." I think that 

£? l i n if t ? at0,r8 t0 ° often react t0 P a rental pressure. Parents believe 
that their children go to a "nice" four year old program or a "nice" 
nursery school but what they want most are results in ISo years? The 
issue of parent education needs to be addressed; parents need to better 
deverp^nt" 3 9 inStrUCtion an6 assessment along wSth child * 
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HELEN MARTIN 



come to our kindergarten this JSTA it*lTj5rt SBtoSST" 1 ^ 1 * ' 
MARJORIE MCALLISTER \ 

I just want to 
something that is de 

JOSEPH CARUSO 



SHARON LYNN KAGAN 



ttere if a^eaf .K^? ™ l0St that le 9 isl «ion resoundingly an! aKLh 
SHr^ 

tie ^oSISL* 8 ft ;?> th ? Se locates S o we oan takl some of 
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movement toward mobilizing an advocacy arena, and no longer is advocacy 
a dirty word m the arena of early childhood education. aovocacy 

C rhn n f! C ° ndl & equally strong as the movement toward four-year-olds in 
schools, is the movement toward family support. B y family support in" 

S?S^ n ; W6 ^ re ^ efe " in 9 to P^is that serve faSuL and 
children together m a holistic setting. Several examples of this 
rZTT I'f the Missouri Program, the Minnesota Prog^ and the new 
Even-Start Legislation that is part of Chapter I, ECIA. The issue of 

Xf?5 0 £S n 2«J n PUbli ° SCh °° 1S ' Which was "ised eaSierJ is an issue 
us from Eft 2i„f 2? e 5- Q U8 - - 1 thin !! Marge Was quite ri 9ht in removing 
SfJSS! S °J dlscussl on. The early childhood community 

demonstrates a great deal of concern about how and where we ■ 
appropriately serve infants; but it is not, at this point in the 
nation's history, an isrue for public schools. Certa?n?y Sree-year- 
olds and, more definitely, four-year-olds are an issue. Y 

discuss^-i^L^^.i- 31163 X . W0Uld like to "ise, which have yet to be 
&2S Srlv 2h?i!SJ h iL e ^ ning : of the major concerns is 

£nat Early Childhood lias been given a herculean task. I call it thlT 
Prevention Tas^ We have alluded to the hoards ^TdimogrfpIIc^roblems 

ScLf?v e iv S 0 n d ^rK Ut - and , teen ^™™y rates, etc. Andalmost 
exclusively on the basis of the Perry Preschool Proiect fBerrupi- a - 

■ D P men ^fi^ ; Schwe j nhar t, L.J.; Barnett, W.S., EpXeinf A S. t Weikard, 
D.P., 29 8 4), people have begun to look toward earlier intervention as a 

SESfn^Si^i Droblems - 1 have grave concerns ZS£ 

expecting too much from comparatively modest interventions The p P rrv 
PreSC 5S°L£ r0gram changed lives meticulously and carefully bu? it * 
cost §5,000 in 198.0 doll. ;s. Compare this to $29 50 beingspeSt in" 1988 

S?ep arS m in f a e ^ n T ? ° Ur moL ' well ~ f ^ed programs^P^jecl GiaSt 

r In fact ' the Perry Preschool Program had a very intensive home- 

Ii S eratu?e?° ne iS rarely discussed wi > en people review the 

In 0tI ? er WOrds ' we in early childhood are collectively functionina 
eSthe/irSai^,^ 136 ex P ect ations, which is not being manifested 9 

MrlF ? e d0 know how to evaluate. In fact, the state of our empirical 
work is quite advanced, and, with the exceptions of valid Lasses of 
^o^ C - mPe ? enC ?' ° Ur evalua tion techniques are faiSy solid! Se 
problem is clearly a question of having the money to implement the 
quality programs and evaluation we want. implement the 

The second issue, which we have yet to discuss, is the move on the 
£|£fe jg legislatures nationally, we now have early childhood ~ 
legislation m thirty states. The move on the part of legislatures 

tZ?^ 13 t0 be C ° ntent With What we call "a slot's on?y 
approach," where a program is funded at a level that is perceived as 

n22S>- by le 9islators, a cost per child level thai covers thl basL " 

allows fofoav ^ItHf^t ^° P r0 9 rams - This level of funding 

fii TJ ? P f y ' £ aff ' transportation in some states, food services 
and it may allow for some ancillary services, what it does not alliw 
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for is rich training of people who are in the field. What it do^s not! 
?oae£hfr r •".•^^.^MPrks among providers so that they can work ' 
together. It does nothing to advance the contentious feelings between 
hp Irnr,™ 6arly e6ucation - V*til we resolve that, we are going td 

be groggy. A new report on Head Start has recently come out. it 1 
underlines three huge problems that Head starts across the nation are 
£2S?;*.* } C ? m P etition for children; 2) competition for staff ; and 3? 
m!? it 10 *" f ° r ^t Ce ' 1 applaud the report because, for the first 
txmw, as far as I know, m our nation's history, we're really beqinnina 

staff^Thev !Sf ^h^V" in the fi6ld - Pe ° ple are grabbing fo? 9 
fta", they are grabbing for space; and the acrimony that is out there I 
is truly being festered dramatically. 1 

We recommended a concept in our Report on Pour-Year-Olds a number 

colKbo'raJion a^^T^ °f ea n rly childhood councils, which invokes 
collaboration at the local level. Nobody is funding this kind of 
collaboration, and it doesn't happen unless there il some support to 

out a siL^\ k Lniial U ^uppo n rt? ithet ° r thr ° Ugh S ° me SOrt H 

The more progressive pieces of legislation are beginninq to 

and°tSev e a^ a tvfn!; a r an . ^°T SyStem out there that is not functioning^ 
JS? i 2 7 trying to build m supports to that, but to date, few 
collaboratives have been funded. ' 

The ihird topic that I haven't heard much discussion about is what 
p are doing to meet the needs of our culturally and linquisMca! 
diverse populations. (Marge alluded to it.) ThI Tiil ity is that in 
this nation, we don't know what we should be doing in term! of 
EnaltfiT^n?" 3 ^ ins1 ? r "ction for preschool children who are not 
English dominant. There is a huge debate on this. The Carneqie 
or^^hr^ sponsoring a major meeting next week, in New York, in 

1nk ," 9 t0g u th f^ £ he P rom i nen t researchers in the nation to take 
a look ^ n«w we should be educating young children, and at what the 
language of instruction should be. . We have no pedago^ o? research on 
this whatsoever, we are doing a little bit better on multicultural 

the fr^n*^ 1 ^?? 13 ^^ 036 S f y ° U Wh ° are Working 30 hard on it" but 
the truth is that with regard to the language issue, we are shrouded in 

^oul'd^nlv^^n 6 ,^^^ 63 Wh ° feel that ear1 ^ childhood e ins"uctio; n 
S^nT^ S y ? * n tne home la nguage; we have others who feel that it 
should be only in English. The truth of the matter is, we don' t know 

guiSe e po!icy. SOUd m ^ ical evidence to move on this issue; to heJp io 

The final issue I would like to raise is, as I see it, the 
ll£l C *l ^ ^ JAfi field: reconciling what it takes to be a quality 
Provider -2| services to young children in te^mFof^FidiEtlilinq^r 
fciY^l *? ^is Profession need a B.aToTI^ m move with CDA' s 
(Child Development Associate, 1986). The nation doesn't have an Lswer 
to this question. A second question that directly follows the fi?s? 
Irl ar \ We t0 have to Pay? The issues we are grappling with 

are on target and the truth is that the field, unfortunately, has not 

mnS L 0 yf 0 ° d « r f S0l T U T ti0nS - We have people in the field who feel you 
must have a B.A. We have other people in our field who say, » The CDA 
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-m™* Want fc ° addre ss the linguistic- and cultural diversity issue. 

FairLx^vfr^n^^ 3 ^ It™ C ? 11 1 ier ' s stud y d988) f for example, in 
Fairfax, Virginia, where the school board decided to establish Enalish- 
only programs because there are, I believe, at least seventy-five 9 
fifv 6 ^ language 9reups in that area. Collier has found that because 
SS^f ve 9one toward an English-only program, the limited-English 

be tltL a l e P ot . a ° adeil 4 call y at the level where they should 

be. Her study seems to be indicating that it will take five to seven 
llvlL f 2 ^e non-native speakers of English to reach the academic 
levels of native speakers of English. 

The data that have come out of Canada (e.g., Cummings 19 79 , 19 8 0- 

Ho?m ey i9 a 8o/ a n nrn^' ^ I ^ U ' 3 ' (e * g " "Saireta, Rosier and 

a S d °i her c ? u ptnes in the world (e.g. Butt and Carter, 
f£lLT* S and P^zpatrick, 1981) also indicate that early childhood 
education should include instruction in the native language. 

SHARON LYNN KAGAN 

I would appreciate your sharing that information with me and my 
S^wHon^ ^ or f° unda tions in America because our review indicates 
that we don't have data on very young children. We do have it on 
S5i J n i*?° a f e flve -years-old and older. I am clearly aware of the 
body of literature that exists for older youngsters, but there is 
hesitancy about applicability for two-, three-, and four-year-old 
children. J 

JOY STAPLES 

There is a Finnish . study, which you may remember and I think that 
it dealt with young children. znaz 

DIANE TEDICK 

Kangas e a9 77)\ are referring t0 the stu6 * b ^ Toukomaa and skutnabb- 

MAROORIE MCALLISTER 

I'd like to tell one little story. I'm very interested in hearinn 
more about this. I just want to tell you the story a Lo 2ambodiaS 
boys who came to full-day pre-kindergarten. There were four languaqel 

Seethe other ^wn^T^-??,^ 3011 " SP ° ke tW0 of them ' but cSuld'not 
Cambodian. h3V6 an y bod y in fc he building who spoke 

t^/J^VU? b ° yS Spent their whole Pre-kindergarten year having a 

J time *u Th6y Were the masters of the sandbox; they did all 
finger plays; they sang all the songs; they did not speak one word of 
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?££ 5i" * I* , aS n ° P roducfc i°n of English whatsoever. They went 
JSiS/ii^y kinder 9 a rten and they started to speak some English 
These children now are in the second grade, in the firZ* «?iif \u 

ss^rSr so_oalied ntop " reaain9 ~ ^rtaa'sTtrSsaS' they 

Pnni 7ch « Hf y ' The chlldren will succeed in this country with 

talktno'.hnS a C ° Ur f e ' \ hiS might be just that community. I am not 
taiKing about a national study, but our inflirafirtnc =,yi *-v,=*. • 

SHARON LYNN KAGAN 

have Si? e rS? a SI?-o2f iC ti te f ? e dilemma that exitSl different people 
have different beliefs about how young children should be taught? 
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There is a great deal of influence there from the home 

sSSo'mvf of 2S?2 2 S T CUl \ Ural gr0Ups are tr^endSusly 
supportive of English education, whereas some other cultural aronnc = ro 
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h£J m. P 01516 96t toqether and discuss what they are doinq so 1 

JOSEPH CARUSO 

rtri^? are ?2 in9 t0 ? ave t0 concl ude this discussion shortly Gordon 
[Klopf], would you like to say a few words about the oroiect of ?£f 
Elementary School Center (Shedlin, a. , Klopf , G. J. * Zaret? E S B88^ 
I think panel members might be interested in hearing about it." )? 

GORDON KLOPP 

rh n -ir| The n,?- 0j ! Ct 1 ? oks at the sch ° o1 as the center of advocacy for the 
child. This doesn't necessarily mean providing a six-to-six LoaLm 

reloons?M^L a F**' bUt ifc does give the sch °°l the advocacy 9 m 
responsibility of concern and care for the child as the one agency that 
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all children come in contact with every day. Though, as we were 
reminded last week at a conference on children' s riahts at \ht Ln-»a 

^? S '^ thr ° U ? h0Ut fc S e WOrld there are mil "ons of^childre^nof in fny 
school. There is no advocate for that group of children. Y 

The school that we have in our country todav *-as r^aiiv 
»L 6 ^ rel ^ ai ^| rent fanil y structure an^an entirefy different social 

^™ a Th / re ^ e ' We are sa ying.that the school should So ve into an 
advocacy/ombudsman role for children. *>"«u.lu move into an 
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them and everyone can conjure up an image of them. ex P erien «> with 

Gerry Tirozzi and I had the pleasure of being with state school 
2SS E L2i2nS V J 1 * 11 *** childhood eduction at zhefr 

u£?™ \i! t u f" 1 Mas amazeia at their incredible receptivity to 
?he?e 9 were a rt^rkablV re™?- ^"""P £ ? r earl * childhood SrvLea. 
Connect cut? J^^zV^S.^ 0 ave^errHirozzf afour * 
Saied^itnM^ chlrdhood™* "° ^sS^e^dely 

However, there is some concern in thinkinq of schools a* 4-v, 0 e «i Q 
supporter of children and families. I think tLfthe earlv chn^oS 
community would feel greater comfort if there were morfemphasis Sn 
collaboration. I don't think that what schools want il to tfrrfb?v 

pe"?e e ^t fr0 so1 a wou?? d hf ^ ^ and ^JSt'S^S^ 
SmmnMf- ' ? *1 *° u3 * ho P e we could look col laborat i vel y and let 

SMVpartSers! Vari ° US r6S ° UrCeS and Services ' 
GORDON KLOPP 

But who is the initiator? Someone has to do what vou are 
suggesting. Maybe a council can, maybe an agency lut someone has 

SHARON LYNN KAGAN 

heart-breauSalanur. 113 ? ^ V** SUCCeSS With the MC legislation, a 
lwialatiJp ?2li?iJ?f ' * t We are g0ing t0 see some ver y strong 
^slative initiatives and I am optimistic. I am hearing that Smart 
Start is going to pretty much be the realm for the nex£ sfssion of 
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Congress. I think we are going to see some initiatives in the ne t 
session, perhaps initiatives that are going to force uf in a 
collaborative direction. a 

JOSEPH CARUSO 

•The Commissioner started tonight. Let's give him the final word 
COMMISSIONER TIROZZI ! 

State T Lho^ nff?Lr= at ^ ynn f? id ' at the summer institute of the Chie 
o^Tlv, 5 00 1 off ^ cers ' the entire program was devoted to earlv ' 
childhood education with excellent attendance and some of the best 
presenters m America. At the Chiefs' meeting in November thev *H 1 1 
a ^°,? a significant position paper, a policy s^atemln? on' etrtl 
childhood education, and the wayschooll shoulf be used In the future 

£SS tJL 9 th - C 4 6f ? t0 agree on this issue ^en some are eleSteil 
a nl S ° me ? re a PP? inted ' ^ is a significant breakthrough? ? have be! 
lr«L P le asantly pleased with the support and cooperation of that 
S^h. Zrli^ no V u 99 e£ ?ting that these 50 individuals ?actuaUy 55 
with the territories) are just going to change evervthina v - tUdJ " Ly OD 
automatically. But I think it becomes one additional set of plavers 
making significant statements, joining students, legislators playerS 
governors, early childhood educators and university 9 fol?s?"'strona 

?oS1s°t^Pn indi M idUa if aC ^° SS the - countr y« So ' thiS'when tilt 
Issue" in November ' lfc 13 going to be very supportive on this 

SHARON LYNN KAGAN 

hac hL U ! S 6rry n ' -f think it's very important to note that that document 
has been very liberal about the role of qohnnic r^«i ™ . 
saying that schools are yet one very important force bul 
important force. It encourages colLffioT ac?5irvarLSr a genc?es y 
-coop^LSr " " V6ry 6Xplicit ab0Ut the emphL?s on 9 

COMMISSIONER TIROZZI 

My position is that educators alone can't do it. shouldn'r ri« it- 

lTrZnv S lllZ\"T ° ther agenCi6S ° Ut there. l^hink°tnis support' 
is really going to happen, so I think the Chiefs have taken a iS.f 
position on this notion of collaboration! ^ nieiS nave taken a ^ be ral 

JOSEPH CARUSO 

like ^fnaSrff 3 ^ 61 ' 5 hank y °? Very much for fining us. I would 

HKe to thank all of you for participating and invite vou to qJav fir 

refreshments and to continue the discussion. Thank you? * 
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Act fox better ghjJd care services of T98Q , s. 5, (1989 ). 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for a Federal program for 
the improvement of child care by: offering assistance to states to 

« the coordination and quality of child care programs; providing 
assistance to families to pay the full cost of child care services; 
^"f^ing opportunities for attra cting and retaining qualified staff, 
and lessening the stresses of parents in the labor force who are 
concerned about the absence of adequate child care 



Biber, B. (1984). _Early education and psychologic al developmen t. 
New Haven, CT: Yale University Press. 

■•rviS^h^rfJ US6fUl i° SJj* 0 / 1 ™ commi tted to understanding and 
serving, the early years of childhood, whether they choose to penetrate 
the roots of the knowledge base or to invest their energies in putting 
knowledge into practice. y putting 

. he 0 !^ ve of th e author's original papers which are weighted toward 
the earlier years of childhood are complemented by twelve companion 
changed! reflect on what has remained continuous and what has 

f ***e book mirrors the author's interest in furthering cross- 
fertilization of insights between the fields of developmental 
psycnology and experimental forms of education. 




Bredekamo, s. (Ed.) (198.7). Development all y appropriate pracM re i n 
earl£ childhood programs serving children from birth through age 
8.. Washington, DC: NAEYC — ^ 

^,-n^- S took represents the early childhood profession's consensus 
nrnir^c° n rl dev e lo P m <! n t ally appropriate practices in early childhood 
programs it is intended for use by teachers, administrators, parents, 
P £'rS! a S rS ' ^ d °thers involved with programs serving young 'chUdren 
r«fl£fc. JS ^Ll 7 in sch °ols, centers, and homes. The content 
llrlt rhii*Lr£ ou 9 h tful suggestions and careful review of hundreds of 
early childhood professionals. 

Berge i n ^?r ( i 1388 r ) ; i — ~ Ig ^ M learning and development, A 
handbook of theory and practice . Heinemann. ~ 

This book is a compilation of the works of leading researchers who 
HtiA ay 33 an important part of learning. The edito? of this took! 
Doris Bergen, states that the purpose of the book is "to create an 
Sav^Xc 1 conce Ptually sound, and relevant book that explains how 
play acts as a learning medium and that unites play theory, research 
and practice to make it useful for those who desire to use'pJIy "both 
SJftJ 1 ? 81 and "? n -traditional educational environments." Among the 
topics discussed m the book are: stages of play development; play and 
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the development of language, cognition, and physical/motor development! 
toddlers' play and sex stereotyping; designing play environments, and 
the computer in the play environment. 

I 

Caruso, J.J., & Pawcett, T.M. (198.6). Supervision in early childhood 

education: A developmental perspective . New York: Teachers | 
. College Press,. I 

Practitioners who supervise staff in early childhood programs w.UL 
find this book useful. The authors provide suggestions and guidelines! 
for promoting the personal and professional development of supervisors'" 
and staff members, as well as strategies for dealing with staff morale, 
turnover and diversity. ' ■ 

Clarke-Stewart, A. (19 82). Daycare . Cambridge, MA: Harvard ■ 
University Press. I 

A discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of most popular m 
forms of day care. Included in this book are a summary of the I 
available research data and also some suggestions for the essentials o™ 
quality programming. 

I 

Coles, R. (19 76). Children of crisis: A study of courage and fear. 

New York: Dell. _ 

This popular study of resiliency in chUdhood examines tht effects 
of integration on the first Black children to cross racial barriers in — 
Southern schools. Coles reports on the family and community resources! 
which distinguish vulnerable from invulnerable children. ■ 



Collier, V. (1988.). The effect of age on acquisition of a second 
language for school . Wheaton, MD: National Clearinghouse for 
Bilingual Education 



I 
I 



1 




A study was conducted to analyze the length of time required for 
1,548 immigrants (representing over 75 native language groups) to 
become proficient in second language skills for all content areas when| 
schooled only in English. Students who had been mainstreamed after 1 ™ 
instruction in ESL were tested in the fourth, sixth, eighth, and 
eleventh grades on reading, language arts, social studies, science, aji 
mathematics using standardized SRA tests. The study explored a range 
of students beginning with those who began exposure to English at age 
five and continuing through those beginning at age -15. Length of m 
residence ranged from two to five years. Results showed that students I 
who were eight to twelve years old on arrival were the first to reach! 
norms for native speakers of English (50th percentile) on all contentr 
area tests, doing so within four to five years, students who were fiyJ| 
to seven years old on arrival fell significantly behind the older m 
children in academic achievement, requiring five to eight years to 
reach the 50th percentile. Students aged 12 to 15 on arrival « 
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experienced the greatest difficulty reaching age and grade norms, 
requiring six to eight years. This latter finding appears to 
contradict the generalization th^t older students whose first language 
proficiency is better developed acquire a second language for school 
more rapidly than younger students. However, this finding may be 
indicating an increasing complexity of language development at each 
succeeding grade level and the results of taking time away from 
content-area instruction while acquiring a second language. 



Cummins, J. (19 79). Linguistic interdependence and the educational 
development of 'bilingual children. Review of Educational 
Research , 49, 222-251. 

In this paper, Cummins argues that a cognitively and academically 
beneficial form of bilingual ism can be achieved only on the basis of 
adequately developed first language skills. Two hypotheses support 
this position. The "developmental interdependence" hypothesis states 
that the development of competence in a second language is partially a 
function of the type of competence already developed in the first 
language at the time when intensive exposure to the second language 
begins. The "threshold" hypothesis proposes that there may be 
threshold levels of linguistic competence which a bilingual child must 
attain both in order to avoid cognitive disadvantages and to allow the 
potentially beneficial aspects of bilingualism to influence his or her 
cognitive and academic functioning. These hypotheses are integrated 
into a model of bilingual education in which educational outcomes are 
explained as a function of the interaction between background, child 
input, and educational treatment factors. It is suggested that many 
evaluations of bilingual education programs have produced 
uninterpretable data because they have failed to incorporate the 
possibility of these interactions into their research designs. 



Elkind, D. (19 81) . The hurried child: Growing up too fast too soon . 
Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley. 

A sympathetic cry to return childhood to children. This popular 
developmental psychologist clearly and thoughtfully describes the 
hurried child syndrome in contemporary society. As we push to teach 
children to perform at younger and younger ages, Elkind suggests that 
we are displacing the essentials of childhood. 



Erikson, E. (1963). Childhood and society (2nd ed.)* New York: 
Norton. 

This is Erikson 1 s eloquent classic, which presents his 

psychosocial theory of development, including the adolescent's* 

developmentally appropriate search for identity. In addition, Erikson 
discusses the differences in many American and other fore;gn 
subcultures as they impact on development. 
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Forman, G.E., & Kuschner, D.S. (1983). The child's construction of 

knowledge: Piaget for teaching children . Washington, DC: NAEYC 

This text was planned with a commitment to using developmental 
theory to- design curriculum for young children. Two basic goals 
accompany this commitment: to highlight the constructivism in Piaget' 
theory of knowledge and to provide a useful pedagogical tool for 
teaching 2-year-olds, as well as older pre-school children. 

The book can be used effectively in child development courses to 
add practice to theory, as well as in early childhood courses to add 
theory to practice. 



Garvey, C. (1977). Play . Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press. 

This book presents the many varieties of children's play. The 
utility of play in children's development is discussed along with 
several examples for the reader's pleasure. 



Goelman, H., Oberg, A., & Smith, F. (198 4) Awakening to Literacy . 
Heinemann. 

This book resulted from a symposium organized by Frank Smith at 
the University of Victoria in 19 82. It is divided into three parts 
which examine: Literacy and Culture, Learning to Be Literate, and 
Literacy and Cognition. The book contains the writings of a diverse 
group of scholars who^e work represents a range of methodologies. 
Among those contributing to the book are: Shirley Brice Heath, 
Margaret Donaldson, Glenda Bissex, Yetta Goodman, Jerome Brunner, and 
Suzanne and Ron Scollon. 



Harste, J., Woodward, V., & Burke, C. (1984). Language Stories 
Literacy Lessons . Heinemann 

This book is based on the authors' study of 38 3-4 and 5-6 year- 
old language learners. The authors examine literacy and instructional 
assumptions and describe children's experiences with language prior to 
formal schooling. Eight reoccurring patterns in literacy are 
identified and examined, and through these patterns, children are 
revealed as effective users of language. This book, which was given 
the 1987 David h. Russell Research Award by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, is essential for those wishing to increase their 
understanding of written language learning. 



Holdaway, D. (1979). The foundations' of literacy . 

This classic is essential for administrators, teachers, parents 
and others concerned with helping children towards competence in 
reading and writing. Holdaway describes approaches to literacy from 
and both historical and contemporary viewpoints. He also details 
literacy before schooling, developmental and diagnostic teaching, 
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integrating approaches, and shared-book-experiences. 



Kagan, S.L., & Zigler, E. F. (1987). Early schooling: The national 
debate. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press. 

In this book, a group of scholars and practitioners present their 
poxnts of view regarding some of the key policy, programmatic, and 
practice issues about early schooling. Contributors include: Albert 
Shacker, Bertha D. Campbell, David E.lkind, Seymour Sarason, Evelyn K. 
Moore, Irving E. Siegel, Lillian G. Katz, David P. Weilcart, Douglas R. 
Powell, and the editors. 



Legarreta, D. (19 79). Effects of program models on language 

acquisition by Spanish-speaking children. TESOL Quarter ly, 13 



The effects of five program model?) on both the acquisition and 
maintenance of Spanish and English by native Spanish-speaking 
kindergarten children were examined. The programs were: 
(1) traditional kindergarten in English with no English as a second 
language (ESL) instruction; (2) traditional kindergarten with daily 
ESL; (3) bilingual kindergarten with the concurrent translation 
approach (CTA) and no ESL: (4) bilingual kindergarten with the 
alternative immersion approach and no ESL; and (5) bilingual 
kindergarten with the CTA and daily ESL. Interaction analysis data 
indicated that balanced language use (50% Spanish, 50% English) 
occurred in both CTA groups. Bilingual treatments were found to 
produce significantly greater gains in English oral comprehension than 
the traditional all English treatments. The bilingual balanced 
treatment resulted in the greatest gains in English oral comprehension 
and overall communicative competence in both languages. ESL 
instruction was not found to facilitate communicative competence in 
English, but was thought to facilitate English comprehension in early 
stages of acquisition. 



Lightfoot, S.L. (19 78.). Worlds apart: Relationships between families 
and schools . New York: Basic. 

The voices of teachers and parents are heard throughout this book. 
A kaleidoscopic vision of family-school interaction is presented as the 
light and lens through which different patterns of complex and 
multidimensional facets of reality are viewed. The book is written to 
convey both the institutional and structural forces that shape the 
relations of families and schools and the interpersonal and 
mtrapersonal dimensions that are central to these interactions. 

It is particularly significant that, at the conclusion, the voices 
of children are heard as they point to another vision of family-school 
interaction - one marked by integration, cohesion, and holism rather 
than by the over-used model which underscores boundaries, territories, 
and spheres of influence. 
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Mackey, W. , & Andersson, T. (Eds.) (1977). Bilingualism in early 
childhood. Rowley, MA: Newbury House. 

This volume contains papers from a 19 71 conference on child 
language held in Chicago, IL. Six general topics are covered: (l) 
theoretical and methodological factors of research in bilingualism, 
bidialectalism, and bilingual education; (2) early language 
acquisition, as indicated in case studies of preschool children; (3) 
language learning strategies used by bilingual families; (4) problems 
of child bilingualism and bidialectalism; (5) the planning of preschool 

!!2 9 /??V?? trUC ! :10 ^ and curricula directed towards child bilingualism; 
and (6) bilingual education policy and research. 



Newman, J. (1985). £he craft of children's writing. Heinemann 

This book is written for both teachers and parents! In it Judith 
Newman explains how children learn to write, and how they increase 
their awareness of the uses and purposes of written language. Newman 
includes many samples of children's work and a • .^se study of a six- 
year-old writer. 



Read, M. (19 79). How do the preschool children of the Community 
Education Center perform in the public school system"? An 
.evaluation of children's performance and parent participation 
(ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 171 367) 

u tJ^l wa s conducted with 104 native Spanish-speaking children 
who attended a bilingual preschool program at the Community Education 
Center (CEC) m order to determine the children's relative standinq in 
elementary school and the degree of parent participation in school 
?^ 1V i-^ S * Accordina t0 the responses on teacher questionnaires, the 
CEC children were rated as average. Twenty-three percent of the 43 CEC 
children in primary grades had been retained 1 since they began school, 
as compared with the 8 5 percent retention rate of non-CEC Spanish- 
speaking children in the same school. The degree of parent 
participation, as determined through teacher questionnaires and home 
interviews, correlated with ratings of children's standings in the 
elementary school, it was concluded .that although parents appeared to 
recognize the importance of their involvement in public school 
activities, they lacked the tools they needed to participate. 

Redlinger, W. (1977). Bilingual la., "age development in preschool 

Mexican-American children. (University Microfilms International 
No. 77-15337) . 

Forty-three Mexican-American children were tested for their 
receptive language dominance in both Spanish and English at 
approximately age three (Time 1) and later at age four (Time 2). 
Preschool attendance correlated highly with the shift from Spanish 
dominance at Time 1 to balanced bilingualism at Time 2. Factors that 
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were also investigated, but did not appear to play a significant role 
in the shift, were exposure to television, the presence of both parents 
in the home, the number of siblings, and the sex of the child. 



Rees, O.-, & Fitzpatrick, P. (1981). Mother tongue and English 
project. Volumes 1 & 2. University of 3radfcrd, England. 

The year-long study compared two groups of native Punjabi-speaking 
children in British preschools. The control group received instruction 
m ESL only, while the experimental group received instruction in both 
Punjabi and English (a half-day each). The results showed that 
subjects in the experimental group were more proficient in English, 
happier, and more well-adjusted after a year's time in the preschool 
than children in the control group. 



Rosier, P., & Holm, W. (1980). Rock Point experience; A longitudinal 
study of a Navajo school program . Washington, DC: Center for 
Applied Linguistics. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 19 5 363) 

The study compared two groups of Navajo students who were 
monolingual in Navajo upon entering school. The first group was 
comprised of students in a bilingual program who were taught to read 
first in Navajo, and then in English in second grade. The second group 
represented students enrolled in an English as a Foreign Language (EFL) 
direct method program, who were taught to read in English only. The 
results showed that the bilingual group produced significantly higher 
mean scores on the Stanford Achievement Test, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, and the Test of Proficiency in ESL tnan did the EFL 
direct method group. The results also provided evidence to suggest 
that initial instruction in the native language may be cumulative; that 
is, as time goes on (especially beyond grade three) the bilingual 
students' scores converged closer to the national norm and farther away 
from the scores of the EFL students. 



Singer, D.G. & Revenson, t.A. (19 78.). How a child thinks: A Piaget 
primer. New York: New American Library. 

Piaget made readable. This excellent introduction to Piaget' s 
cognitive theory of development presents most of his essential concepts 
in a delightfully clear style. The authors also add their own 
recommendations for teachers and parents of young children. 



Toukomaa, P., & Skutnabb-Kangas, T. (19 77). The intensive teaching of 
the. mother tongue to migrant children of preschool age and 
children in the lower level of comprehensive school . The Finnish 
National Commission for UNESCO, Helsinki. 

_ The study was conducted with approximately 700 Finnish children, 
living in two Swedish communities. In one community the children did 
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not receive any instruction in Finnish, their native language, and in m 
25 SSSf;* 8 ?* ^i 1 ?" 11 received most of their instruction in SwedisJ 
and studied Finnish two hours per week, whereas others attended i 1 
experimental classes in which the vast amount of instruction was given 
in Finnish, and where Swedish was studied as a subject. The children I 
were administered nonverbal intelligence tests and different language ■ 
tests -m both Finnish and Swedish. The children achieved averaqe ! 
scores on the nonverbal tests. Results showed that, in general, ! | 
children produced low scores in Finnish. Their performance in Swedish! 
was even poorer, the lowest scores in Swedish being those made by ! 
children who had received all of their instruction in Swedish. The 
experimental subjects' scores were found to be even lower than the 
average scores of Finnish children in Finland, suggesting that the 

TOSSES' a ?!u jeC J S ' Pinnish was rather Poor when they began school 
in Sweden. Although competence in Swedish correlated with the time I 
SKI „i n Swe ^ e "' even after seven years the Finnish children in Sweddni 
had not reached the average competence of Swedish children in Swedish* 

IninJS! * S ^ft C ? t( : d tha ^ a strong development of the native language. 
Finnish, facilitacea acquisition of the second language, Swedish. | 
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